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IN THE SPRING OF 2014, in the northern Iranian city of Nur, a murderer was 
taken to the gallows. With the rope around his neck, blindfolded and grimacing 
with fear, he heard a woman’s voice cry out. It was the mother of his victim 
announcing at the last moment that she forgave the killer for his crime. Tears 
streaming down his face, the condemned man was released from the noose. His 
mother rushed to embrace the mother of his victim, and both sobbed—one over 
a son lost, one over a son regained. 1 

The man had been convicted of the crime of murder. Had he in fact committed 
that sin? It is possible that the witnesses who testified in court had lied, leading 
to a false conviction. It is also possible that the judges had not noted how, some¬ 
how in the heat of an argument, the man had acted in self-defense. Only God 
knows. As Muslim scholars—in their capacity as judges—have insisted for 
centuries in a veteran legal maxim, “We have been commanded to rule on what 
is evident, and God knows the hearts.” All that the SharT'a court in Nur knew was 
that evidence and procedure had determined that, in this world at least, the man 
had taken the life of another. And the victim’s family had rights. As declared by 
the Quran, “Retaliatory punishment has been ordained for you in the matter of 
murder” (al-Ma’ida [5]:45 et al.). 

Although it was the right of the victim’s family members to see the killer 
executed, the Quran also allowed them to accept monetary compensation or 
even to forgive the killer entirely. This had been the course taught by the Prophet 
Muhammad, who had never ruled on a case of murder without urging the vic¬ 
tim’s kin to forgo the punishment and forgive the murderer. 2 There is perhaps no 
better way for me to convey the possibility of human reconciliation here on Earth 
than the image of the two Iranian mothers embracing. The victim’s mother had 
decided to forgive the killer after her son appeared to her in a dream, telling her 
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,h„ he was in paradise as a martyr, all his sins forgiven. What fate awaited his 
SL spared for now, in the afterlife? The Qur S„ warns that "whosoever slays a 
believer^intentionally, his reward is Hellflre forever" (al-Nisa' [4]:93).> Human, 
can forgive each other, but God forgives whom He wills. 

Only a few Muslim countries are still ruled by God’s law, the Shari a, but this 
episode in Iran is illustrative of how the Islamic tradition has conceived of the 
three daunting themes of human sin, divine forgiveness, and human reconcile- 
__rtn the pallows. we can glimpse the vertical and hori7nntoi 


axes linking them. Man sins against God, offending upward an all-powerful, 
invincible Creator. And man sins against man, injuring an all-too-vulnerable 


fellow human being, a human being whom God has granted the right to repair. 
God forgives, sending His mercy down upon sinners. God forgives, and perhaps 
His mercy spreads among the people. Humans forgive and begin to reconcile, in 
a sense reflecting God’s mercy. 

Let us look at each of these elements in turn. At the base of the vertical axis of 
sin and forgiveness connecting man and God lies our own human nature. All too 
familiar to us, revelation tells us more of our human proclivity to sin, our vile 
baseness in iniquity, and our glory in righteousness. Mankind is hasty, the Qur'an 
says, ungrateful, quick to despair, too liable to follow the herd around them rather 
than the right guidance of God’s messengers. As God describes in the Qur’an, 
“Indeed We created man in the best of forms, and then We reduced him to the 
lowest of the low. Except those who believe and do good deeds” (al-TTn [95]:4—6). 
When the children of Adam “assail the obstacle,” the loftier but more difficult of 
“the two paths” (al-Balad [90]:10—11) laid out by God before them, by acknowl¬ 
edging their Lord and doing right, they rise higher than angels, who praise and 
worship God constantly but could never do other than that. But when the children 
of Adam deny their Lord and sin, making their own desires their gods, “then they 
are no more than beasts, nay farther astray than them” (al-Furqan [25]:44). Unlike 
animals, these reprobates chose their torpid path, while animals do no more than 
follow their nature and thus praise God constantly along with the trees and heav¬ 
enly bodies. 

At the top of the vertical axis of sin and divine forgiveness is God’s response 

to our actions, that of “the best of judges” (al-TTn [95]:8), who “does not wrong 

any of His servants” (al-Anfal [8]:51). Those who denied Him in this life and did 

evil will be engulfed in what they were want to do,” and the fires and torments 

of Hell will be an otherworldly manifestation of their vile conduct and misguided 

beliefs. 4 For those who believe and do good deeds, however, their good will be 

magnified. God promises in the Qur'an that He “will ward off from them the 

w° rst of their deeds and will reward them for the best that they used to do” (al- 
Zumar [39]:35). 
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Thus, alongside God’s justice at the top of the vertical axis is his infinite 
mercy toward His creation. In response to Moses’s pleas for aid in dealing with 
the recalcitrant Israelites before Mt. Sinai, God says that He will grant felicity to 
those who believe and do good deeds. “My punishment, I strike with it those 
whom I wish. And my mercy encompasses all things” (al-A'raf [7]:156). 5 The 
Qur an instructs Muhammad, “Say: O my servants who have trespassed against 
themselves, do not despair of the mercy of God, for indeed God forgives all sins, 
indeed He is most forgiving and merciful” (al-Zumar [39]:53). 6 God warns that 
He forgives all sins except associating partners with Him. But even this limit is 
qualified, concluded Muslim scholars, since those who repent as well as those 
pagans or non-Muslims who never knew Islam or never learned of its true teach¬ 
ings are forgiven for their idolatry and misguidance. 7 God instructs Muhammad 
to tell those new converts to Islam who repented their former ways that their 
sins are forgiven, for “Your Lord has prescribed mercy upon Himself’ (al-Anam 
[6]:54). 8 Because, as God decreed before the creation of the universe, “My mercy 
overwhelms my anger.” 9 He can forgive even the worst sinners. “O child of 
Adam,” Muhammad tells us that God decreed, “even if your sins reached as 
high as the ladders of the sky, and then you asked my forgiveness, I would for¬ 
give you.” 10 

Because of the enormity of God’s mercy, and because the scope of His cosmic 
justice so far exceeds our ken, the result is that we cannot know who will enter 
heaven and who will not. Muhammad once told of two Jews in ancient times, one 
of whom was pious and admirable and the other of whom was an open sinner. 
The righteous man would tell his friend to amend his ways, to which the sinful 
man would reply, “Leave me be, me and my Lord.” Finally, the pious man told his 
friend, “God will never forgive you or allow you to enter the Garden of Heaven.” 
When both their souls were taken upon death, God said to the pious man, “Did 
you know Me or control My power?” God bestowed His ultimate clemency and 
paradise upon the iniquitous man and condemned the otherwise pious man to 
hell for the sin of arrogance. 11 We cannot know how God will judge any mortal, 
and it is sheer hubris to delimit His mercy. 

This brings us to the horizontal axis of sin, namely, our temporal judgment of 
sins in the earthly world. Here we are torn between two undeniable truths we 
have already mentioned. On the one hand, God has made clear to us that certain 
beliefs and actions displease Him: denying His blessings and bounty, believing 
that others besides Him can help or harm us, committing slander, lying, dishon¬ 
oring one’s parents, stealing, becoming intoxicated, and backbiting. These are all 
sins. As the Qur an states, “God forbids shameful deeds, and what is wrong and 
overweening” (al-Nahl [16]:90). Muslims of all sects have agreed that it is a Mus- 
lim s duty to enjoin right and forbid wrong, and some of these sins require the 
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temporal ao.hori.te .o punish .hose who comm., mem here on Earth. Such 
e case with .he murderer in Iran. Whoever takes .1.6 unjustly has 
so tremendous a sin in God’s eyes that, as he Qur an states, is as if ^ * 
killed all of humankind” (al-Ma ida [5]:32). Along the horizontal axis, it i s | ef{ 
those empowered with judgment in state and society to ensure that the f ami | y Q ° f 
the slain receives justice (al-Isra [17].32—33). 

On the other hand, however, we cannot be sure of any necessary link between 
the horizontal and vertical, between the enormity of a sin or false belief and the 
fate of the sinner in the afterlife. The labels of believer or unbeliever, Christian 
Muslim, or Jew are thus only markers of “legal faith (man shar'T)” or the con 
fessional categories into which people fit to determine their legal relationships to 
each other, their rights and obligations. They have no necessary link to “faith of 
conscience ( Jmanfitn ),” or an individual’s faith in God, which ultimately deter 
mines his salvific destiny. A Muslim is buried in a Muslim graveyard, a Christian 
m a Christian one. A Christian man cannot marry a Muslim woman according to 
the Shan a. Mushms can be prosecuted for drinking and intoxication or for sell- 
mg w, ne , wh.le a Christian cannot. Of course, this does not mean that Muslims 

oth Z“a 7 ^ ri8ht " eSS " Wr ° ngneSS ° f 1 “Whoever desires 
amon 7 ™ n t^’T "* be aCCe P ted from him, and he will be 

ing to the formaMe^and °, C ° me ” (A ‘ <Imra " [3]:S5 ^ But mer ^'y belong- 

means nothing for an indivTd^l’rfefe^Somf 056 7^7 ^ 
suffer horrendously in hellfire for h W ° ' S ' egally 3 Muslim may 

perfidious acts. A God-fearin • ^ erSOna * at ^ e * sm » gross misconduct, or 
before him on the basis of hi^h r 1 ^ 160118 Kristian ma y attain salvation long 
lim (Sunni and ImamiShrnd t 16 ln ar, d good deeds. According to Mus- 

after the torments of hell have h nn j’ monot h e ists will one day enter paradise 
of ten cite in their didactic poenT^n the ' r aWay '' 3 ThuS ’ as Muslim scholars 
Hell, nor to Heaven, if you foiir, ? 00t decdare l hat any one person will go to 
f ^ clarity of wha 7“ ° 7 M “t.ammad’s precedent.”,* 

or adjudic a t| n g human conduc. ( ( r ' mes and the rules that God has revealed 
0 s justice and the magnitude f u° al ° ng w ' tb tlle unknowable perfection of 
h ' s ;otld .0 the realm of .f “strain our treatment of sin in 

cili' ! atlon ’ ch| s formalism is accn m ° ng the flon zonul access of human rec- 
The o° n ab0Ve 3nd inde Pendent by an emphasis on the value of recon- 

' an , eads: nd « orwhich party is right and which party is wrong. 

%ht v! Ut ! f0ne “i'm transIT 8 b "" le °"' an0,her - ,hen reconcile between 
a" against the o^h? beyo " d ^ against the other, then 

ransgresses until it complies with the com- 
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mand of God. But if it then complies, make peace between them with justice 
and equity, for God loves those who are fair. The believers are brethren, so 
reconcile peacefully between your two brothers. And fear God, that you 
may receive His mercy. (al-Hujurat [49]:9—10) 

The vanity of conflict between the Children of Adam, even (and perhaps par¬ 
ticularly) when one group feels assured of God’s favor, is clear also when the 
Qur an instructs Muslims on dealing with non-Muslims. Muhammad is told in 
the Qur an how to approach the enemy tribes fighting the Muslims: “But if the 
enemy inclines towards peace, then incline towards peace also, and trust in 
God, for indeed He is the all-hearing, omniscient” (al-Anfal [8]:61). While 
writing about Jihad, one sixteenth-century Egyptian jurist recalled a story of 
King David. While building the Temple, everything David constructed would 
crumble. God spoke to him, saying, “My house will not be erected by the hands 
of one who has shed blood.” David pleaded that he had only fought wars in 
God’s name. “Indeed,” God replied, “but were those who died not also my 
servants?” 

Acts like that of the Iranian mother granting clemency to her son’s killer are 
close to pure mercy. But in other cases of humans wronging each other, the essen¬ 
tial role of mercy in human reconciliation is clear. A party must be willing to 
offer the amorphous gift of mercy rather than insisting formally on its rights. 
This was a central theme in the procedure of Sharia courts (and also in the less 
glamorous, mundane affairs of arbitration here in the United States). Throughout 
Islamic civilization, judges followed the dictum that “Peaceful reconciliation is 
best.” Even if one party had clearly wronged another, it was always deemed best 
if both parties could compromise and meet on middle ground. This would ulti¬ 
mately reduce the possibility of further conflict. 15 

Eventually the horizontal axis of humans extending mercy to one another 
(whether in the course of reconciliation or not) angles upward once again to the 
divine. The Prophet Muhammad’s teachings emphasize that human acts of mercy 
are reflections of the apotheosis of mercy in the godhead. But they are not disin¬ 
terested acts, as reflecting God’s attributes is an act of worship and thus has its 
rewards. “Those who are merciful,” the Prophet once said, “the Most Merciful 
God has mercy upon them. Be merciful in this world, and He that is in the Heav¬ 
ens will have mercy upon you.” 16 In another saying Muhammad teaches that “he 
who is not merciful will be granted no mercy.” 17 Even in the case of the Iranian 
mother pardoning her son’s killer, the Qur’an emphasizes that the benefit accrued 
is ultimately mutual. The family of the slain can demand reciprocation, but as the 
Qur an continues, “whosoever forgoes it out of charity, this is an expiation of his/ 
her own wrongs” (al-Maida [5]:45). ,s Mercy and reconciliation thus become acts 
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of worship directed upward along .he axis to God accompanied by the ^ 

much that should be said and may well have sa.d someth,ng incorrect. R** lt 

dosing with a conclusion, I think I'll leave you w,th at least one fully ope„ ed 

of worms. Submerged gleefully in the baroque scholasticism of the nineteen 

century, a leading Muslim jurist noted the question of whether someone who has 

committed a crime such as fornication or murder can excuse himself by citing 

divine preordination—“God willed this for me. One can cite predestination to 

avoid blame, the scholar says (in Sunni Islam humans have on ly the illusion of f ree 

will), but not to avoid the mandated punishment or liability. This scholar cites as 

his evidence a saying of the Prophet that caused great controversy in the classical 

Islamic period, when Muslim scholars debated hotly over the question of free will 

versus predestination. Adam sinned in the Garden of Eden and fell from it, the 

Qur'an tells us, but God forgave mankind that original sin (Ta Ha [20J:122—24). 

The Prophet told of the souls of Adam and Moses meeting in heaven and of Moses 

confronting Adam over his having cost all mankind a blissful life in the Garden. 

How could you, O Moses, whom God has purified as a prophet and given the 

“a a b, r mC ^° r 3n 3C * ^ at or dained for me long before creation?” 

nd so Adam trumped Moses,” Muhammad concluded. 19 
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